Jour Lights 


"Then he showed four lights when he wished 


them to set full sail and follow in his wake." 
From “First Veyege ‘Round the World by Magellan." 
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SARAH CLEGHORN'S FUNNY-BONES 


Marcu, 1949, 


By DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 


You know what happens when you knock your elbow 
in a certain spot? It doesn’t need to be a hard knock. A 
mere touch is often enough to produce an instant of such 
agony that the most self-controlled person gives a sharp cry 
of pain, and contorts his face in an expression of acute suffer- 
ing. The doctors tell us that this phenomenon is due to the 
fact that a big nerve which divides at the elbow is so close 
to the surface there, that only the skin is above it, and the 
hard bone below. Consequently that nerve feels a touch as 
the nerve in an open tooth-cavity feels the slightest touch of 
the dentist’s drill. We ordinary people have two of those 
supersensitive places, one on each elbow. 

Nobody could, I think, give you a better idea of Sarah 
Cleghorn’s personality than by telling you that she is made 
with two other such places where a nerve lies defenselessly 
close to the surface; nerves which cause an instant reaction 
to the touch of two subjects — poetry and cruelty. 
One gives her exquisite, poignant joy; the other, an unbear- 
able anguish, and an effort to oppose it. 

Poetry is always hovering near her; the poetic vision 
of the deep inner beauty and harmony and meaning and 
tragedy of life may burst upon her at any instant. One of 
her loveliest poems describes such an instant’s spiritual revela- 
tion, which came to her after a long bout of kitchen work, 
when she stepped out of doors to clean the garbage pail. 

In the same way her nerves are alive to every bit of the 
vast horror and abomination of war. All of us have instants 
when we too are thus alive; but they pass, as we feel the 
meshes of the mingled complexities of human custom en- 
tangling whatever we touch, so that single judgments prove 
impossible. 

Cruelty is not, it never has been complicated to Sarah 


_ Cleghorn. One blinding blast always sears her imagination 


when, ever so lightly, that nerve is touched. AND WAR IS 
CRUELTY! 

“What if it were bombing our town? burning our 
children?” 

’ She can no more control the wild anguish burned into 
her heart by every reminder that war is still a major es of 
human existence, than we can control.the reaction of sharp 
pain when we knock an elbow. For an instant we are not 
reasonable, logical, balanced people—we are just all one pain, 
and we cry out loudly. ' 


So has Sarah Cleghorn for almost forty years cried out 


in an uncontrollable reaction of horror at civilization’s con- 
tinuing employment of war. ~ 

Seonbele around her has always—I know, for I have, 
too—tried to modify the epic purity of this emotion of hers. 
She must have heard, a million times, all the familiar thread- 
bare comments we make about war. You know them as well 
as I do: “But there are things worse than war—such an en- 
slavement so complete that revolt against it means death.” 
Or, “When war is for the purpose of protecting the defense- 
less against aggression—”Or, “Humanity really is gradually 
becoming aware of the futility of war. Just give it time to 
change.” Or, “You would influence many more people if 
you were not so extreme—you scare them off by being so 
absolute, so uncompromising—so loud—in fact, so vient! 
Come now—a little more reasonableness!” 

Sarah Cleghorn cannot even consider whether such argu- - 
ments are true, or self-deceiving, stricken through to 
heart’s core, as she is, by that poet’s vision of the utter 
abominableness of war. She can but cry aloud, in a voice 
of horrified pain, “But war is cruel! It consists of murder 
and cruelty! Idiotically wrong to think anything else about it.” 

Once a Vermont neighbor of ours, in the exasperation 
reasonable people feel with poets, said to me, “I'd like to know 
what would happen if everybody thought the way Miss Cleg- 
horn does!” 

The idea was so preposterous that I lau, aloud, “Do 
you think there’s any danger that more rag or three 
people in a thousand, let alone everybody, would be like 


Miss Cleghorn?” I asked Prose. 


After a moment, Prose, as helpless before logic as Sarah 
Cleghorn is before the imaginative realization of how cruelty 
feels to its victims—man and beast—also laughed. “I guess 
there isn’t much danger of that,” he admitted. 

Such has been, such still is, Sarah Cleghorn’s mighty 
power for 

Psychologists tell us that “associated ideas” are just about 
the most irresistible influence there is on the inner life of men. 


’ With dramatic violence, she experiences such an association 


of ideas. For anyone who has ever known her, heard her 
speak, read her writings, any reminder that war continues to 
exist, brings, to energize our more prosaic, reasonable, in- 
genious, practical efforts toward sharp emotional 


shock of cry of a, 
AR IS CRUELTY!” 
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DIVISION OF INTER-AMERICAN WORK 


This section of our report to the National Board will 
deal with action taken by the U. S. Section as a whole on 
inter-American questions, or with events of interest to us in 
the Latin American field. 

You will be glad to know that the Federation of Women 
of the Americas is making some progress. Mrs. Annalee 
Stewart and I are members of the Secretariat, and Mrs. 
Frances B. Stewart of Utica is U. S. representative. There is 
some prospect of holding a second Congress in 1950, perhaps 
in Montevideo, Uruguay. We feel that this time the women 
of Latin America should take the initiative, and hope that 
they will be able to overcome, as we did, the lack of money 
and other obstacles. 

The Brazilian Section of the WILPF has now weathered 
two years, and though there is much indifference among 
Brazilian women toward international issues, and hostility in 
some quarters, the Section is slowly gaining ground and win- 
ning confidence. 

In my last report I mentioned the appeal received from 
a woman’s organization in Chile, on behalf of women who are 
being roughly handled in the goverment anti-Communist drive. 
We had no reply to the letter I wrote to Mrs. Roosevelt, as 
chairman of the Human Rights Committee of the UN, but, 
having received further complaints as to the terrible condi- 


tions at the concentration camp in the north of Chile, to which - 


some of these women had been sent, I wrote to the Secretary 
of Labor of Chile for confirmation. I received no reply from 
him, either, nor could I get publicity here on the matter. 
though I tried several ways. However, conditions in Chile 
have improved somewhat, and the women who appealed to us 
believe our action had some effect. and are immensely grateful. 

Chilean women have just won the right of suffrage, but 
some who worked hardest for it have been deprived of the 
vote by most arbitrary methods. A recent law bars Com- 
munists from voting, but many liberals are being excluded 
without even being able to find out why. One valiant woman, 
Elena Caffarena de Jiles, has entered a vigorous protest, a 
copy of which has been sent to me. What should we do to 
help these women? 

Events in Latin America have brought to the fore two 
somewhat related problems: how to promote political democ- 
racy in Latin America, and what to do about the increase in 
military-controlled governments. We have two resolutions 


on these points. Briefly, the facts are these: in December, . 


Costa Rica was invaded by a force led by a disgruntled ex- 
President, and assisted by the Government of Nicaragua. 
The Costa Rican Government promptly appealed to the Organi- 
zation of American States (new name of the Pan American 
Union), invoking the Rio de Janeiro Treaty of Hemisphere 
Defense, with the result that a special commission visited the 
scene and both countries were warned: Nicaragua, to desist 
from aiding invaders of her neighbor, and Costa Rica, not 
to help the Caribbean Legion, whose purpose is to overthrow 
dictators like Nicaragua’s Somoza. The important thing is 
that an acute conflict was solved by prompt Pan American 
action, in accordance with treaty commitments. We believe, 
however, that the American republics should go further and 
find a way jointly to eliminate anti-democratic movements, 
not merely upholding existing agreements, which sometimes 
favor dictatorships. This is the objective of one of our reso- 
lutions. 

Within the last few months revolutions led by military 
men have toppled over governments in Peru, Paraguay, Vene- 
zuela, and El Salvador, and abortive attempts have been made 
in other countries. Based on a resolution of the Bogota Con- 
ference, which the U. S. delegation inspired, our Government, 
among others, has rather quickly recognized these new military 
' regimes. In the case of Venezuela, it is reported that we 
badly need her oil, which was the price of recognition. This 
matter is also touched on in the resolution referred to, while 
another resolution reiterates our belief that the sending of 
arms to Latin American countries only serves to increase 

military prestige and power, to. the detriment of democracy. 
HELOIsE BRAiNERD, Chairman 
Division of Inter-American Work 


~ EUROPE'S PEACE GROUPS REV 


(Last summer Ellen Starr Brinton, curator of the Swarthmore College Peace 
ber, spent 5% months in Europe visiting active peace groups and securing all pe 


historical research.) 

Europe is teeming with peace groups and peace activities. 
The goal of all is the same—no more war-—but the immediate 
projects take various forms: 1I.V.S.P. work camps, conscientious 
objectors who rebel against conscription, European federa- 
tion, world government, world citizenship, vegetarianism, 
religion. We visited offices, we talked with leaders old and 
new. We were astonished at the quantity of publications 
issued since the close of the war—leaflets, posters, bulletins— 
as well as the considerable amount of printing that had gone 
on all during the war. 

We were impressed with the number of serious and con- 
founding problems in the various countries visited, and per- 
sonally I was thankful that I was not in any supreme position 
of decision to pass finally on. the issues involved with the 
responsibility of pleasing everyone. Always it was obvious 
that a mere “yes” or “no” would never solve European ques- 
tions. Adjustments, reconciliation, arbitration, will be the 
only solution. 

We were shocked to find that while the United States 
was looked to as the land of wealth and plenty, it was also 
being given the chief credit for inciting and preparing for 
future wars. In fact in the Netherlands the committee to 
advise conscientious objectors frankly gave as explanation for 
the new conscription program: “the preparation for world 
war III as part of the armed continent American-Anglo- 
Europe.” 

We were asked what the peace groups in America were 
doing about peace meetings on Hiroshima Day, and could 
only say that that tragedy had now been largely forgotten. 
In contrast the question of atom bombs is a great concern 
to Europeans. ~Groups of War Resisters in Germany held 
a series of earnest peace meetings in Germany on August 6 
in different cities, the posters reading in big letters “No 
more Hiroshimas.” 

The only peace group discovered in Berlin was the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, and it was classified as a religious 
organization, thus circumventing the order prohibiting any- 
thing savoring of a political nature. The leaders of the 
German Peace Society told of the immense difficulty of secur- 
ing official permits when all applications have to be made out 
in sixteen copies, four each in four languages, to please the 
four occupying powers. 

At several places in the American .Zone we heard of 
civic efforts to aid the beleaguered and hungry people of 


Berlin. Posters were printed. Appeals were made in schools © 


for foodstuffs and one teacher showed us a summary of what 
her class alone had collected—some 150 pounds of dried and 
canned - foods—all apparently family gifts from America. 
Church and welfare agencies backed the campaign. We asked 
why no peace groups seemed interested. “It is a military 
political move to widen the gap between the United States and 
Soviets. None of that food will reach the Russian sector of 
Berlin. We are not taking sides. We want to help all of 
the people and try to understand both parties and their 
ideologies.” 

The blockade of Berlin was a constant source of dis- 
cussion in other parts of the country. Generally the attitude 
was one of terror lest the Atlantic powers retreat and thus 
encourage still more hordes of refugees to swarm into western 
areas and cause still more problems of housing and food. 
The Berlin we saw was quiet, peaceful, serene—except for the 
turmoil of political propaganda in newspapers and radio, and 


URGENT! File Nominating Petitions 
All branches are urged to nominate candidates for 
elected members of the National Board of WIL. Nominating 
petitions which are now in your hands must be filed with 
the Office at 2006 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, before March 6. 


Let's have nominees from all parts of the country. Last 
year’s ballot carried 30 names. Can you top this? 


ALice M. Wooprurr. Chairman 
Nominating Committee 
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PS REVIVE AND GROW 


‘ollege Peace Collection, in company with Elma Greenwood, another WIL mem- 


uring all possible records of older ones so as to preserve their papers for future _ 


ies. 
ate 
US 


when an English relief unit shot a rabbit consuming their 
garden lettuce, and the American military celebrated Fourth 
of July, unannounced, but with accustomed fireworks. Then 
the poor Berliners went into paroxysms of fear. “The war 
between the Soviets and America has started,” was the cry. 

The contrast between Berlin and Vienna is bewildering. 
Both cities are inside the so-called Russian area, with four 
governments in charge. In Vienna the peace groups ap- 
parently are operating quite freely. We were in a hotel 
next to a Soviet headquarters, heard their singing at night, 
saw their uniforms on the streets along with all the other 
nationalities. Transportation moved freely all over the bat- 
tered city. Sightseeing buses operated as of old and took 
one around with frank description of the battles between the 
Russians and the Germans. 

A journey to Coburg, Bavaria, Germany was one of the 
highlights of the summer. Before World War I the name 
of Anna B. Eckstein was known on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Almost single-handed she collected 2,000,000 signatures to 
a disarmament petition which in company with Robert Treat 
Paine she presented to the Second Hague Conference. She 
had 6,000,000 signatures on similar petitions to go to the 
hoped-for Third Hague Conference when war came. Miss 


_ Eckstein lived quietly in her old home in Coburg until 


October 1947, almost forgotten except by a few of her early 


Ariends. Her family offered her library to Swarthmore. We 


found Coburg a beautiful medieval town almost untouched 
with war; a charming group of nephews, wives, and children; 
and books and papers of historic interest which have now 
reached the Peace Collection. 

The three peace papers of Denmark, issued by the WIL, 
WRI, and the Danish Peace Society continued publication 
throughout the German occupation. The WIL has now 23,000 
members out of a population of 3,000,000. Efforts are being 
centered on reaching every community and having the pro- 
gram and printed matter simple in type and wording, easily 
understood by workers as well as intellectuals. We were told 
of Germans remaining in Denmark behind barbed wire, 
isolated and kept completely away from any contact with local 
residents. “We want no German blood introduced into Den- 
mark. They must either go back to their own country or 
live and die by themselves.” 

In England I saw a moving climax to the long struggle 
for peace between India and Great Britain. About fifteen 
men and women—editors, writers, politicians, peace workers, 
with Agatha Harrison of the WIL taking a leading part— 
gathered for a brief afternoon meeting. The chief guests were 
Devadas Gandhi, son of the Mahatma, and his wife. For 
years this little group have been meeting together discussing 
quietly the problems of what seemed a deadlocked struggle, 
with no publicity, no organization, and usually not even 
minutes—just a friendly gathering of leading Indians and 
thoughtful English, trying to find an understanding, then 
bearing concerned messages and suggestions to those in high 
places in both countries. It was a crowning testimony to 
the non-violent method of settling disputes so long advocated 
by Gandhi. 

In European countries. and England especially, many 
pacifists are vegetarians and suprise was expressd that in 
America the peace movement did not include this as a feature 
of its program. 

ELLEN STARR BRINTON 


International Congress at Copenhagen 

The International Congress of the WILPF will be held 
at Copenhagen. Denmark this summer from August 15-19. 
It will be preceded by an Executive Meeting beginning 
August 10. So if you are going to Europe this summer, make 
your plans accordingly! 

The Congress Committee is composed of F. Arnskov, 
Sweden; G. Bussey, U. S. A.; A. Jouve, France; M. Lous 


_ Mohr, Norway; D. Robinson, U. S. A.; A. Stapledon, Great 


Britain; E. Zeutehn, Denmark. 


Resolutions 
Adopted by the National Board, Delaware, Ohio 
January 28-30, 1949 


Subject: NORTH ATLANTIC PACT 
To: The President and the Secretary of State 

The WILPF has always opposed military alliances as a means 
of maintaining the peace. 

We firmly believe that socially just economic cooperation is one 
of the chief factors in making and keeping peace. ; 

The resources of the United States are not unlimited. Our re- 
sponsibilities for aiding and rehabilitating many nations are tremendous. 
The needs of our own people are also very great. The members of 
the National Board of the Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom, meeting in Delaware, Ohio, January 28-30, 1949, oppose 
the proposed North Atlantic Pact both because we believe there is 
inherent in it a threat of war and because we are convinced that its 
costs will seriously jeopardize the fulfillment of our other responsibilities. 


Subject: ECONOMIC PRESSURE ON SCANDINAVIA 
To: The President, the Secretary of State; copy to the Norwegian 
Section of the WILPF 

The members of the National Board of the WILPF, etc., believe 
that it would be a deplorable repudiation of our commitments to 
threaten the withdrawal of economic aid to the Scandinavian countries 
as a means of forcing them to take part in the North Atlantic Pact. 

We therefore urge the President and the Department of State to 
see on _ attempt to gain adherents to the Pact by economic pressure 
be avoi 


Subject: ECONOMIC AID TO THE FAR EAST 
To: The President; the Secretary of State; Congressional Chairmen 
of Foreign Affairs Committees 

The members of the National Board of the WILPF, etc., wish 
to commend the United States Government for refusing further 
military aid to nationalist China, and urge that there be no resumption 
of such aid. Furthermore, they recommend that the United States 
appropriate a substantial sum for the economic assistance of far 
eastern Asiatic countries, to be administered under the United Nations 
through its Economic Commission for Asia’ and the Far East. 


Subject: ALTERNATIVES TO MILITARY AID TO LATIN” ~ 
AMERICA 

To: The Secretary of State; Senate and House Committees on Military 
Affairs 

The members of the National Board of the WILPF, etc., reaffirm 
their belief that the sending of arms to Latin American governments 
serves to increase military prestige to the detriment of democracy. 
The recent overthrow of the governments of Peru, Venezuela and 
Salvador by military coups tends to prove that military influence is 
already too strong in many Latin American countries. 

We therefore urge: (1) That no military aid of any kind be 
given to Latin American governments; (2) That our Inter-American 
policy be directed toward strengthening political democracy; (3) 
That real and effective assistance in promoting economic democracy 
be given our sister republics to help them develop their natural re- 
sources and raise the standard of living as the only fundamental cure 
for totalitarian ideas whether from within or without. 


Subject: CIVIL RIGHTS OF INDIVIDUALS 
To: The Attorney General; copy to the President 


The members of the National Board of the WILPF, etc., appeal 
to you to maintain the traditional concept of personal freedom in the 
United States by exposing “and resisting all at ts to take away 


this freedom. 

We ask you: (1) to defend citizens of other nations whose de- 
portation is forced because of their political ideas even though their 
presence cannot be construed to be dangerous to the common safety, 
as in the recent cases of the German musicians, Gi¢seking and Furt- 
wangler; (2) to protect citizens from invasions éf their privacy. 
Specifically, we object to the tapping of telephone wires, and op 
the admission of information so obtained as legal evidence; (3) to 
remove from all agencies of the Federal Government the threat of 
so-called “loyalty tests” which are so conducted as to induce fear and 
hysteria throughout the nation. 


Subject: AMNESTY FOR CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 
To: The President 
The National Board of the WILPF, etc., urges you, as one of 
the first acts gf your new term, to declare total amnesty for all Con- 
scientious Objectors imprisoned for the violation of the Selective 
Service Act of 1940. This will involve release of any still > 
and restoration of all rights of citizenship to those who suff their 
loss through prison sentences. The WILPF recommends this as 
appropriate to your own declared championship of civil rights. 
Complete set of resolutions may be obtained from 2006 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


FOUR LIGHTS—Owned and published by Women's International League 
for Peace and Freedom: Nat'l Literature Dept., 2006 Walnut St., Phila. 3, 
Pa. Entered as second class matter May 12, 1942, at the post-office, 
Phila., Pa., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Pub. monthly except Aug. 
and Sept. Subscription 50c - Single, 5c. Nat'l Legis. Office, 1734 F. St. 


N. W., Wash., D. C. 
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New Publicity Program 


Mildred Burgess, new National Publicity Chairman for 
the WILPF, has outlined a publicity program to be carried 
out by our branches during the month of April. Such a pro- 
gram is designed to focus public attention on the Women’s 
International League and the important role which it is play- 
ing in the issue of the Resolution on Disarmament before 
the General Assembly of the United Nations. 

Miss Burgess plans to have each branch work simul- 
taneously to have an editorial on this subject appear in local 
newspapers to be followed up by a number of letters from 
members of the League expressing their views on the resolu- 
tion. She asks that all such material appearing in print be 
clipped and sent to her, 229 East 79 Street, New York City 21. 
New membership and the friendly interest of the local press 
are among the objectives of Miss Burgess’ publicity program. 

In order to make this action program more effective, the 
Literature Committee has prepared material for your use. 
A brief statement concerning disarmament proposals to date— 
and one concerning the WIL and its relations to the UN—will 
be helpful in planning your April project for disarmament 
education and action. We shall also have mimeographed 
sheets containing suggested material for letters to the Editor 
of your local newspapers, radio stations, magazines, etc. 
Write for samples now in order that you will have the material 
at hand during the project month. 


Remember The Essay Contest 

Attention all WIL members! Time is growing short! 
Our essay contest, offering a prize of fifty dollars toward the 
winner’s expenses to the Annual Meeting in Hartford, Con- 
necticut, May 5-8, closes on April fifteenth! All you have to 
do is write in three hundred words on this subject: Why Join 
the WIL and What it Means to Me and send it, accompanied 
by the name of someone who has joined the League since 
the first of the year, to National Headquarters, 2006 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia 3. 

Sit down today and write your essay. It may be a chance 
for you to meet your fellow WIL members from all over the 


country and share in the thrilling, inspiring experience of an 
Annual Meeting. 


Literature Corner 


Pioneers for Peace 

Jus: off the press! A completely revised and up-to-date version 
cf “Thirty Years of Pioneering.” Attractive pamphlet stating the 
historical events in the past thirty odd years in which the WIL has 


been active—details the integral part which our League has played - 


in forming some of the most important moves toward peace and 
suggests the means through which we may attain peace today. 
Excellent material for those who ask “What is the Women’s Inter- 
national League? What has it done? How can I find a group 
which is working actively for disarmament and international recon- 
ciliation?” 2 for 5c, 


Which Road to Peace? 

Leaflet published by the American Peace Terms Committee. 
Answers simply and effectively the concern of so many of us in this 
time—“The people of the U. S. and Russia want peace, but the two 
governments are heading toward war. What can we do about it?” 
One of the most helpful Jeaflets we have seen in many months. 10c a 
copy. 40 copies $1.00. 100 copies $2.00. Available from the National 
Literature Department or from: Mrs. Walter C. Lingstreth, 140 
North 15th Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. ne 


Tax Protest Sticker 

Have you ordered your tax protest stickers for affixing to all 
bills and tax returns? Protest effectively the growing influence of 
a military over our national budget. Order yours now. $1.00 a 
undred. 


Peace Symbols, by Zonia Baber 

An invaluable educational aid for peace-minded persons. Re- 
productions of 40 beautiful photographs of the Peace Monuments 
erected during the centuries throughout the world. It represents 
the people’s quest for peace, and should be in the library of every 
person interested in developing interest in worldmindedness, Have 
your Branch present a copy to your local school and library. $1.00 each. 


WASHINGTON NEWS 


The 8lst Congress has begun with a hopper overflowing 
with bills, committees crowded with hearings, and the debate 
on the floor beginning to take up important issues. 

The WILPF sent a letter to all members of Congress out- 
lining some of the most important elements which we con- 
sidered essential to develop and carry out a constructive and 
consistent program for achieving and maintaining peace and 
strengthening free institutions. 

We asked for support and more use of the UN and urged 
our taking the initiative in implementing the December 1946 
UN General Assembly resolution on world disarmament. 

We support adequate economic assistance under ERP 
and believe in the long term extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act; that the Displaced Persons Act of 1948 
should have its discriminatory features removed; that the 
Report of the President's Committee on Civil Rights should 
be carried out to secure the basic rights of our citizens; that 
a new and equitable labor relations act should be substituted 
for the Taft-Hartley Act; a minimum wage of 75c an hour 
should be established and in addition a labor extension service 
comparable to that now in use for farmers and business men. 

Other domestic measures include support for an effective 
remedy for inflation, housing legislation to help make avail- 
able decent low-cost sale and rental housing, federal aid to 
education, which preserves maximum decentralization of 
control, and a national health insurance program. 

We stressed our belief that the above program would 
offer to Western European nations and others a far greater 
sense of security than the illusory and negative protection of 
crushingly expensive armaments and will give proof to all 
nations that the United States moves toward peace and free- 
dom relying on constructive action rather than merely on 
force or threat of the use of force. 

We oppose the North Atlantic Defense Pact, because 
among many other reasons, we believe that it would tend to 
put the emphasis on military security rather than economic 
rehabilitation; that it would divide Europe rather than unite 
her; that it would “protect” some nations while leaving others 
outside; that the rearming of Germany would split Western 
Europe; that stationing large American military contingents 
in Europe — provoke retaliatory measures by the Soviet 
Union; and that we cannot strengthen the UN by aligning 
one group against another group. 

These are some of the more important items of legislation 
on the agenda of the 81st Congress. Each Branch and WIL-er 
should send to the Clerk of the Senate and House for the 
lists of Senators and Congressmen and the Standing Com- 
mittees of each House so that she will know to whom to write 
on the issues as they arise. 

ANNALEE STEWART 


Notes 


About Sarah Cleghorn, subject of the penetrating sketch by 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher on page one:—except for her years of 
teaching at Brookwood and Manumit, progressive schools in New York, 
she has spend most of her long life in Vermont, writing her inimitable 
poems, plus several volumes of prose, the delightful autobiography, 
Threescore (1936), and more recently The Seamless Robe, a volume 
of verse now available through the WIL Literature Department. 

Much of her writing expresses her lifelong interest in such causes 
as peace, socialism, woman suffrage, anti-lynching, and prison reform. 
Perhaps her most famous poem is the quatrain expressing the op- 
position to child labor: 

“The golf links lie so near the mill 
That almost every day 

The laboring children can look out 
And see the men at play.” 

Branches are encouraged to use material from the INTERNA- 
TIONAL CIRCULAR LETTERS for publicity, and the National 
Executive Committee also asks that LETTERS you have finished using 
be sent to the Philadelphia Office, for further use. 


The Nominating Committee urges branches to send in suggestions 
of members interested in various fields, to fill vacancies among Com- 
mittee Chairmen, and to build up a reserve list of potential committee 
members. Alice M. Woodruff, Chairman of the Nominating Committee, 
Box 115, Northville, Michigan, will be glad to receive this information. 
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